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From the English Annual Monitor. 
Emity Manser, of Hitchin, England, died 9th 
of 8th mo., 1862, aged 35 years. 


From infancy her constitution was extremely 
delicate, and the want of physical vigor, with the 
constant care which her infirm health required, 
rendered her somewhat of a recluse. Thus 
withdrawn in some degree from general society, 
and gifted with uncommon powers of mind, she 
spent much of her time in reading and reflec- 
tion. Her favorite study was theology. She 
acquired the Greek language that she might 
study the New Testament in its original tongue. 
Few were probably better acquainted with the 

i of the Arian and Socinian controversies ; 
and few watched with more attention, the doo- 
trinal differences which have of late divided the 
Protestant churches of this land. She was well 
read in the doctrinal works of our early Friends, 
and esteemed them very highly. 

She rarely offered an opinion on these sub- 
jects in conversation, but was willing, when ap- 
pealed to, to impart her knowledge, and the con- 
clusions she had formed in the course of her 
reading ; and although in her last illness she 
speaks of her life as ‘‘ wasted” in regard to the 
good of others, the share she bore in works 
of a philanthropic nature seemed not small, con- 
sidering her feeble health. 

In saying so much, it is intended only to state 
facts, not in the smallest degree to blunt the 
edge of her dying words ; but, on the contrary, 
to commend her testimony to the practical char- 
acter of the Gospel, to the conscience of our 
young friends everywhere, desiring that they 
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may be of the “timely wise,” who, in the light 
of the Holy Spirit, take a just measure of their 
responsibilities, and find in the love of Christ 
an all-efficient motive, and an all-sufficient power 
for their fulfilment. 

The day after her return from London, (7 mo. 
15) E. M. was taken more poorly, and from the 
next First-day she may be said to have been in 
a dying state, although she lingered nearly three 
weeks. 

Her sufferings were often very acute. On 
First-day evening, the 20th, in a paroxysm of 
pain, she said: “ You pray for me, don’t you?” 
During her illnessshe often prayed for patience; 
and she desired that it might be known that she 
had been supported on her dying bed, though 
the support, she said, did not come in the way 
she expected. The same First-day evening, she 
spoke much of the atonement, and on the dif- 
ference between a notional faith and a saving 
faith, expressing a longing desire to know that 
she had a personal interest in the atonement. 

She spoke much also on the subject of prayer ; 
and oinfadied that she had known prayer an- 
swered, even in very little things. Sheasked 
those with her, earnestly, if they thought it 
would be wrong to pray that the pain she then 
suffered might be taken away. It was answered, 
it could.not be wrong, if in submission to God’s 
will. 

Third-day night, the 22d, was one of extreme 
distress of body, during which life seemed to 
be preserved only by constant attention, and the 
use of remedies. 

During this time she was silent regarding the 
state of her mind. A conflict of spirit had 
commenced, which lasted several days, and which 
was for a time too deep for utterance. 

The next day her doctor, from Hertford, saw 
her, and his unfavorable opinion of the disease 
seemed to take a strong hold of her. 

On Fifth-day she rallied, and hopes were for 
the moment entertained of her ultimate recovery. 
Notwithstanding these hopes, her mental con- 
flict continued. 

On the 26th, she began to speak out of the 
abundance of her heart, and was for some days 
almost constantly employed in utterance, regard- 
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or in audible prayer. ‘ It seems,” she said, “as 
though the tongue of the dumb is loosed, and 
it may yet sing.” 

Her past life rose up before her view, and in 
the light which now shone upon it, she charac- 
terized it as a “ wasted life.” ‘I have been so 
idle,” she said, “so careless, and have served 
Him so little.” She bewailed also her pride, 
her reserve on religious subjects, and how she 
had failed in her duty towards her parents. 
She spoke of her sins as such as would not be re- 
marked by others, and said : “‘ They are between 
myself and my God.” She wished all to know 
that her life had not been spent as it ought to 
have been. 

When reminded of many promises showing 
God’s willingness to receive all those who come 
unto Him through Christ, she said: ‘“ Yes, I 
could demonstrate it like a problem, but I want 
to feel it.” Every text that was repeated for 
her encouragement and comfort, and almost 
every subject that was mentioned, she turned into 
a prayer. She prayed that those who were in 
sickness might be supported; and her mind 
went out over the earth to the condition of the 
dying. ‘“ Hundreds,” she said, “are dying at 
this very time, some on the battle-field, who may, 
perhaps, be lifting up their eyes in prayer for 
the first time ;” intimating her feeling that even 
they might be heard and saved. 

Though thus mindful of the state of others, 
it was long before she could attain to peace of 
mind respecting herself. Many days did she 
wrestle mightily for the blessing, supported by 
a secret hope of mercy. 

Many times she appealed to her sisters anda 
closely attached friend: ‘‘ This is not like a 
preparation for everlasting fire, is it? If He 
had meant to cast me into the pit, He would not 
have dealt thus with me!” 

Her prayers for purification were very strik- 
ing : “ Make me clean from all sin ;” and again, 
“sanctify me through Thy Truth, Thy Word 
is Truth.” 

One day, while her hands were being washed, 
she said, “I want to be made clean every whit. 
I want to have on the wedding robe.” 

Speaking one day of her poor, wasted, suffer- 
ing body, she remembered the text, “ Who 
(Christ) shall change our vile body, that it may 
be fashioned like unto His glorious body,” &c. 
“Ah!” she said, “ what a change that will be, 
to have a glorious body—God does not despise 
personal beauty, does He?’ She had, when in 
health, always taken great delight in symmetry 
of form and beauty, whether in nature or in art, 
and her appreciation of them was not lessened in 
herillness, but was generally connected with some 
idea of a spiritual character. A littlerubyin her 

ion, reminded her of the foundations of 
the Heavenly City; and a beautifully clear 
piece of ice, which she desired to have placed 











ing her spiritual condition, her fears and hopes, 
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near some sweet flowers on her bed, delighted 
her, as the emblem of that purity of heart, 
which she so earnestly prayed for. 

“The natural sunshine,” she said, “ how 
beautiful it is—but how does the sunshine of 
the Sun of Righteousness exceed it in excel. 
lence. Perhaps I shall be called out of the one 
into the other.” 

Her mind often turned to the points of Chris. 
tian doctrine, which had been her favorite study, 
“ T should like,” she said, “ to proclaim to all 
the world the divinity of our Saviour.” She 
tried to realize his amazing love in coming 
down to die on the cross for our sins, and was 
greatly comforted in thinking of the words, “ He 
ever liveth to make intercession for us,” saying, 
“perhaps he is interceding for me at this mo- 
ment.” She desired to know Him in all His . 
offices. 

It is instructive to observe that her prayers 
were often in very simple language ; such as 
she said she should have criticised before her 
illness. 

Gradually the fiery baptism was removed, for 
the purifying work was near being accom- 
plished. 

On the everting of the 28th, after some con- 
flict, she became more calm. She said, “ Some- 
times I feel a lull come over me like a wave of 
the sea.” For awhile she seemed to forget her 
poor body, and spoke of the deaths of several 
persons, asking about those she had known. 
Then she spoke of the martyrs, asking those about 
her if they remembered the account of Lam- 
bert? They did not exactly ; when in the most 
clear and beautiful manner she described his 
death by a slow fire, and how he exclaimed, 
“None but Christ! none but Christ!” Then 
how they struck him from one to another with 
their halberts, but he bore it all patiently, still 
saying, “‘ None but Christ, none but Christ!” “ If 
Christ could support him, he can also support 
me. Perhaps 1 may soon see them [the mar- 
tyrs] with their palms and harps in their hands 
before the throne of God.” 

Then, her thoughts still dwelling on what 
heaven would be like, she said, “Thy martyrs 
will be first, then thy devoted servants, amongst 
whom I am not worthy to have a place, except 
through thy mercy.” 

Near the same time she said in reference to 
what had passed before, and to the infinite value 
of the soul, “TI could, if I thought it required 
of me, speak to thousands.” 

On Fourth-day, the 30th, she seemed very 
weak, and said she thought the poor body could 
not last much longer. “TI can say,” she re- 


marked, “ Not my will, but thine, O Lord, be 
done! and I think he will not cast me away 
with this prayer in my heart.” 

Another time, the text being repeated, “‘ Com- 
fort ye, comfort ye, my people, saith your God,” 
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she commented shortly on it, and added, “I 
think I am one of the Lord’s people.” 

At another time, in great prostration of body, 
she said in a loud voice, ‘“‘ Saved—but so as by 
fire ;’ repeating the text a second time with 
great energy. 

She wished also that it should be understood 
how entirely all her hope was placed on her Sa- 
viour. “I wish everybody to know,” she said, 
“that [am not going out of the world with 
anything of my own to trust to.” 

The last few days of her life she spoke often 
of the Psalms of David, as wonderfully descrip- 
tive of different states of mind. She could 
find in David’s experience something suited to 
all her variations of feeling, and in the same 
way hope and rejoicing were often mingled with 
distress for sin. Many of the most simple de- 
votional hymns were a comfort to her, and she 
would often repeat stanzas from them suited to 
her case. As her bodily powers sank, the Wes- 
ley collection and the Olney hymns were pre- 
ferred to her favorite Keble. 

Two days before her departure, at about one 
o'clock, she seemed to be dying. On being af- 
terwards asked how she had felt, she said, “TI 
seemed to be waiting—looking to the Saviour— 
looking straight on, but the gates were not 
opened. It was like a taste of the powers of 
the world to come.” 

Whilst in that state she was mindful that 
nothing should distract her thoughts from Christ, 
and was all the while in prayer to him, that he 
would finish the work and make her quite pure. 

The evening before she died, she said, “ Will 
it be wrong if I pray for the full assurance of 
faith?” She was told that we might ask for it 
with confidence as a blessing God designed to 
give us, and was asked if she did not feel some- 
thing of it? “ Yes,” she said, “I have had 
many comfortable things said to me,” (meaning 
by the Holy Spirit,) but added “There was 
yet the want of something, a little want,” which 
she longed to realize. 

This little want, she said, might be owing in 
part to the constitution of her mind. On this 
evening she listened with comfort to the hymn— 

** Begone unbelief, 
My Saviour is near,”’ &c. 


She had often prayed that a time of quiet and 
ease might be granted her before she died. 

Her prayer was answered, and the last day 
and night were tranquil and free from suffering. 


One reason why we enjoy no more in religion 
may be, that we only think of our feelings to- 
wards God, and not of his feelings towards us. 
But “we love him because he first loved us.” 
This should be our expectation,—to receive 
from God, not merely to give; and therefore we 


are to seek him with our wants, even more than: 


with our offerings. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


“T beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies 
of God, that ye present your bodies a living sacri- 


| fice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is your rea- 


sonable service.”—Rom. xii. 1. 


In reading the New Testament and dwelling 
upon the life of our blessed Master, gathering 
therefrom example for our daily walk through 
life, we must not forget that the Old Testament, 
also, is written for our instruction. We are told 
that the things happening to the Israelites were 
our “ examples,” and “ are written for our ad- 
monition,” (1 Cor. x. 1—11,) that “ whatsoever 
things were written aforetime were written for 
our learning,” (Rom. xv. 4,) and not for their 
sakes only, (Rom. iv. 23,) but for our sakes, 
(1 Cor. ix. 10,) and as “ald scripture is given 
by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doe- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteouness,” (2 Tim. iii. 16,) does it not 
become us to seek, through the aid of the Holy 
Spirit, the lessons which are thereby intended 
to be conveyed ? 

Some thoughts on the 6th chapter of Num- 
bers having recently come to the notice of the 
writer, it is hoped the embodiment thereof may 
be interesting and profitable to the readers of 
the Review. 

In the chapter referred to may we not gain 
deep instruction from the position of the Naza- 
rite and the law given unto him? His was a 
separation within a separation. All of God’s 
people were separated, but the Nazarite separa- 
ted himself even from them in order to render 
peculiar service unto the Lord; and as he knew 
himself to be a child of God, and did not set 
himself apart that he might become such, so in 
this day, he who ig already a disciple of the 
Lord Jesus, should, apart from any idea of sal- 
vation, render unto him ajoyfal service of love. 
The whole church ought to be found in a posi- 
tion of Nazariteship, serving God with zealous 
whole-heartedness. 

Even from things lawful in themselves was 
the Nazarite to be separated. The Israelites 
were not denied the use of wine, but the Naza- 
rite was, and must even abstain from everything 
made of the vine tree, from the kernel to the 
husk. “ And the Lord spake unto Moses, say- 
ing, speak unto the children of Israel, and say 
unto them, when either man or woman shall sep- 
arate themselves to vow a vow of a Nazarite, to 
separate themselves unto the Lord, he shall sep- 
arate himself from wine and strong drink, and 
shall drink no vinegar of wine, or vinegar 
of strong drink; neither shall he drink any 
liquor of grapes, nor eat moist grapes or dried. 
All the days of his separation shall he eat noth- 
ing that is made of the vine tree, from the ker- 
nels even to the husk,” (Num. vi.1—4.) And as 
wine is used to denote earthly joy, “wine that 
maketh glad the heart of man,” (Ps. civ. 15,) 


| the believer may here learn a lesson of renun- 
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ciation of those things which naturally delight 
his heart, but interfere with his steadfastness 
“in caring for the things of the Lord, how he 
may please the Lord,” (1 Cor. vii. 32.) And as 
the Nazarite, after his time of separation was 
over, might drink wine, so the believer, after 
the days of his service are fulfilled, may with 
fullness of joy enter into all the delights that 
await him in his everlasting home. 

It was also a law that the Nazarite should 
wear long hair, which we read (1 Cor. xi. 4, 
7, 14,) is a “ shame unto a man,” it being his 
right and privilege to cut his hair, but during 
his term of service the Nazarite abandoned his 
rights, and took upon himself this shame for 
the Lord’s sake. “All the days of the vow of 
his separation there shall no razor come upon 
his head: until the days be fulfilled in the which 
he separateth himself unto the Lord, he shall be 
holy, and shall let the locks of the hair of his 
head grow,” (Num. vi., 5.) So ought the dis- 
ciple of Christ to renounce all rights and digni- 
ties and take up with shame and reproach for 
the sake of his blessed Master. David volun- 
tarily occupied this place of shame, when, laying 
aside his right of wear‘ng royal apparel and 
showing his kingly dignity, he girded himself 
with a linen ephod, and danced before the ark 
for joy, rendering himself “vile” for the 
Lord’s sake, (2 Sam. vi. 14—22.) So Christ 
separated himself from his rights: “ Who, be- 
ing in the form of God, thought it not robbery 
to be equal with God, but made himself of no 
reputation, and took upon him the form of a 
i servant,” (Phil. ii. 5—7;) and as his disciples 
i are commanded to have the “same mind which 
was also in Christ Jesus,” it is peculiarly neces- 
sary for them thus to take ‘their stand as those 
who have no rights. If an especial blessing is 
pronounced upon the meek, and those who are 
persecuted and spoken evil of for Christ’s sake ; 
if they are not to resist evil; if they are to 
give to every one that asketh,” to “love, and 
bless, and pray for all that hate and despitefully 
use them,” surely there is no room left for the 
exercise of any rights or dignities. 

And as the Nazarite was not to touch a dead 
body, not even for the sake of his strongest nat- 
ural ties—as we read, “ All the days that he sep- 
arateth himself unto the Lord he shall come at 
no dead body. He shall not make himself un- 
elean for his father, or for his mother, or for his 
sister, when they die, because the consecration 
of his God is upon his head,” (Num. vi. 6, 7) 
—so the Nazarite of this day must not for any 
teasons whatever have any communication with 
the “body of death,” of which Paul speaks ; 
that “ old man” which is pronounced dead with 
Christ. And oh! how carefully would the Naz- 
arite of old look before him as he walked; with 
what eager gaze would he scan every street and 
lane, before he traversed its length, to see if there 
was aught there that could defile him. Thus 
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carefully should the individual believer pursue 
his daily walk among men ; thus should he ever 
be upon the watch lest he come in contact with 
sin. But “ very suddenly,” without his volun- 
tarily enfering upon it, the Nazarite might be 
as it were overtaken by defilement, (Num. vi. 9.) 
Soitis with the believer. Thoughtless, impulsive 
acting on the part of the child of God, is a very 
common cause of transgression. Some oppor- 
tunity offers ; it seems right; he does not wait to 
inquire of the Lord, and he enters upon it and 
finds himself brought into contact with sin. 
But if it occurs, grace provides a way of restor- 
ation. All has to be begun again. The head 
must be shaved, and it is utterly vain to think 
of going on without a fresh beginning. So 
when a child of God fails in Nazariteship, there 
is no remedy without going back to the blessed 
way of restoration. And as the Nazarite brought 
his sin-offering, and burnt-offering, which were 
types of Christ, for atonement—as we read, 
“ And on the eighth day he shall bring two tur- 
tles, or two young pigeons, to the priest, to the 
door of the tabernacle of the congregation, and 
the priest shall offer the one for a sin-offer- 
ing, and the other for a burnt-offering, and 


make an atonement for him, for that he sinned 
by the dead, and shall hallow his head that same 


day,” (Num. vi. 10, 11)—so must the believer, 
confessing his sin, repair again to Christ, who 
put away sin by the sacrifice of himself, (Heb. 
ix. 26,) and “ being accepted in the Beloved,” 
(Eph. i. 6,) rest in him as his only plea of ac- 
ceptability before the Father. The past is lost, 


but he is, as the Nazarite of old, to enter into 


consecration again with the same sense of ac- 


ceptance, and “forgetting those things which 
are behind, to reach forward.” 
may do again and again, even “ seventy times 
seven,” each new defilement casting him afresh 
on Jesus. 


And this he 


But when the Nazarite had fulfilled his vow 


his Nazariteship came to an end, and he entered 
into his privileges. 
ship of the child of God of this time. 
aration will one day be over, and he will then 
enter into the privileges that await the sepa- 
rated ones. 


So isit with the Nazarite- 
His sep- 


In this evil world there is nosuch 
thing as an end to separation, but in the home 
that awaits him, no separation will be needed ; 
“ There entereth nothing that defileth,” and he 
himself will be possessor of a nature which 
“ cannot sin.” There was one once who could 
touch a leper without defilement, and he “ will 
then be like Him, for he shall see Him as He 
is.” The Nazarite shaved his head, and parted 
with his shame, (Num. vi. 18,) so the believer 
enters upon his rights ; having suffered reproach 
and scorn in this world, he shall reign in the 
world to come, (2 Tim. ii. 12; Rev. xx. 65) 
having abandoned rights and privileges to serve 
the Lord, he shall one day hear His voice cal- 
ling to him, “ Well done, thou good and faithful 
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servant ; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord 
(Matt. xxv. 21.) N. 


DR. COLENSO’S WORK. 
(Concluded from page 405.) 


With a genius capable of taking in the whole 
compass of human knowledge, Sir Isaac New- 
ton applied the powers of a marvellous analysis 
to the discovery of truths in exact science which 
had been hid from all preceding ages and gen- 
erations of his fellow men; but he subsequent- 
ly applied the same powers to elucidate the 
early history and to “ amend the chronology ” of 
the Grecian and other ancient kingdoms, witha 
result that is now admitted to be all but worth- 
less. The truth is, exact methods, based upon 
imperfect information, are not adapted to the 
solution of social and historical problems. 

Other writers have applied themselves to the 
determination of the Jewish chronology, with 
results very various, but as a whole very worth- 
less. Kennedy affirms that 300 different opin- 
ions might be collected as to the length of time 
that elapsed between the Creation and the com- 
ing of Christ. Playfair gives a list of 88, Dr. 
Hales has collected 120, and Fabricius 140 of 
these distinct determinations, the maximum and 
minimum periods being respectively 6984 and 
3483 years. This large amount of uncertainty 
and controversy is chiefly occasioned by the dif- 
ference of age assigned to the patriarchs, and in 
other numbers, in which the Hebrew and Sa- 
maritan texts and the Septuagint version do 
not harmonize. 

Dr. Colenso selects one of these determina- 
tions, as if it had never been challenged, and 
draws his datum line upon the ruins of all the 
rest; and hereupon, and upon other materials 
equally solid, he raises the superstructure to 
which he asks the attention of the public. Let 
us take another illustration. The author at- 
tempts to estimate by the law of natural in- 
crease, the number of Jews at the Exodus from 
the number going down with the patriarch into 
Egypt. What are his data? He commences 
with an uncertain chronology. He deals at 
once with an exceptional population of about 
70 persons, containing but two females. Was 
this the normal proportion of the sexes to each 
other in the families of the patriarchs? The 
recorded number of males at least is given as 
greatly preponderating. Were some of the sons 
of Jacob polygamists like their father? if so, 
how many wives accompanied them? If the 
relative numbers of the sexes be as on the rec- 
ord, and if the Hebrews were polygamists, they 
must have largely drawn their wives from sources 
external to the Hebrew population. Now a 
population homogeneous and self-contained will, 
under given circumstances, almost double itself 
in twenty-five years, and under other circum- 
stances it will diminish; but he is a bold man 
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who, without any accurate knowledge of the 
circumstances applying to a far more compli- 
cated and difficult case, shall presume to give us 
in a few figures the solution of such a problem 
as we have referred to. The truth is, we do 
not know enough of the facts to make such de- 
ductions in any degree trustworthy. Would 
that it required no more knowledge to settle 
these admitted difficulties than it requires to 
unsettle the bishop’s conclusions. We might 
then hope to see the termination of this contro- 
versy. 

But the case does not end here. There ig 
another department of the evidence which, to 
all Christian minds, must ever apply with far 
more force to the question at issue than that to 
which the bishop has referred, and with this 
evidence practically he does not seriously grap- 
ple at all. We willcall other testimony. The 
best evidence to which we now have access is 
not cotemporary but retrospective, for the Old 
Testament derives from the New its deepest and 
holiest sanctions. It is an important feature in 
this inquiry that our Lord and his apostles in 
all their teaching recognized the Pentateuch, 
not as an unhistorical and spurious, but as a 
genuine and authentic record. 

Take away from w® the credibility of the 
Pentateuch, and what is to become of all the 
other books of Holy Scripture, in which, by al- 
most innumerable quotations and references, its 
value is acknowledged and its authority sus- 
tained? Can we not plead the example of Him 
“in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge” for connecting a belief in 
Moses with a belief in Himself? 

“ Had ye believed Moses ye would have be- 
lieved me, for he wrote of me. But if ye be- 
lieve not his writings, how shall ye believe my 
words?” (John v. 46.) “If they hear not 
Moses and the prophets, neither will they be 
persuaded though one rose from the dead.” 
(Luke xvi. 31.) Similar testimony is borne in 
every variety of application by the evangelists 
and apostles. It is an interesting coincidence 
in connection with this view, that the first dea- 
con of the Christian church, who (though he 
never rose to a bishopric) is deseribed on com- 
petent authority as a man “full of the Holy 
Ghost and of wisdom,” (Acts vi, 3) made a dee- 
laration involving the historical credibility of 
the self-same facts as are now called in question, 
and what is more, he evinced the depth and 
sincerity of his belief by meeting martyrdom 
upon it. The same minute and varied referen- 
ces, the same unshrinking recognition of the 
Mosaic writings, pervade the epistles of Paul; 
and what Christian heart has not glowed over 
the perusal of those sublime manifestations of 
Christ in the law which are contained in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews? The two portions of 
the one book are knit together by the fibres of 
a living connection—the type with the anti- 
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type, the law with Him that fulfilled it, the his- 
tory with both—and they will stand or fall to- 
gether. 

The author appears to see the force of this 
view, and evades it on principles not easily ree- 
oncilable with a belief in our Lord’s essential 
divinity, for (in his opinion) on entering into 
all the conditions of our humanity, His know- 
ledge was gradual and limited. “In His hu- 
man nature he was not more acquainted with 
exact science than any educated Jew of his 
age.” He places the limitation, in His power 
to know, and not in His will to communicate. 

We take no extreme views of inspiration. 
We do not advocate the verbal, as opposed to 
the plenary, or to inspiration in different de- 
grees. The New Testament, as we understand 
it, takes a practical and general rather than a 
theoretical and limited view of this difficult 
question. 

Whilst careful, however, to claim for the sa- 
cred writings no position, no titles, no sanctions 
which they do not claim for themselves, let us 
look well to it that we do not detract anything 
from their true authority. Itis our privilege 
to belong to a section of the church of Christ 
which has ever recognized more fully than any 
other “the voice of G@@’s spirit, in whatever 
way, by whatever ministry ke vouchsafes to 
speak to the children of men; and to realize 
the solid comfort of the thought that, not in the 
Bible only, but also out of the Bible; not to us 
Christians only, but to our fellow men of all 
elimes and countries, ages and religions, the 
game gracious teacher is revealing, in different 
measures, according to his own good pleasure, 
the hidden things of God.”* But not the less 
on this account do we reverently hold that the 
Holy Scriptures constitute a medium of un- 
speakable value, through which it has pleased 
the Holy Spirit to communicate in all ages in- 
struction and comfort to the soul. Whilst still 
permitted at times to have access to the foun- 
tain, let us again and again refresh ourselves at 
the purest of its streams. 

The sacred writings have had in the world a 
great ministry, and have been the channel of 
unspeakable blessings to mankind. Let us 
watch against every inroad of that scepticism 
which would take from us the simplicity of our 
faith in the Bible. There are in it some things 
“hard to be understood,” but few departments 
of human knowledge are altogether free from 
difficulties; through many paths we yet must 
walk by faith and not by sight. But why 
should we be restive and impatient because 
there yet remain some clouds through which 
the human intellect cannot penetrate. Let us 
rather in humility work and wait, not doabting 
the assurance that there are truths which we 
know not now, but which we shall know here- 
after. Meanwhile, let us cling to our Bible, for 
oe 


among books it stands alone. It is no common 
book which thus lives on the ear “ like a music 
that can never be forgotten. Itis part of the 
national mind, and the anchor of national seri- 
ousness. The memory of the dead passes into 
it. The potent traditions of childhood are ste- 
reotyped in’ its verses. The power of all the 
griefs and trials of a man is hidden beneath its 
words. It is the representative of his best mo- 
ments, and all that there has been about him of 
soft, and gentle, and pure, and penitent and 
good, speaks to him forever out of his Bible. It 
is his sacred thing which doubt has never 
dimmed, and controversy never soiled. In the 
length and breadth of the land there is not a 
Protestant with one spark of religiousness about 
him, whose spiritual biography is not in his 
Saxon Bible.’”’* Wo. THISTLETHWAITE. 





MINUTE 
Of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, pre- 
sented to C. F. Adams, the U. S. Minister in London, 
for transmission to the President. 

The committee, deeply impressed with the 
magnitude of the evils inseparable from slavery, 
and with the conviction that its speedy extine- 
tion, wherever it exists, is devoutly to be desired, 
on the highest grounds of religion and human- 
ity, would express satisfaction at the proclama- 
tion issued by the President of the United States, 
on the first of the current month, declaring 
‘thenceforward and forever free,’ the slaves in 
certain of the States of the American Union. 

In view of the exceptional circumstances 
under which that proclamation has been issued, 
and of the importance of the present crisis, the 
committee feel themselves called upon formally 
to record that, deprecating war, as opposed to 
the spirit and the precepts of the gospel, they 
regard with unmitigated sorrow the fratricidal 
conflict between the two sections of the Ameri- 
can Union, and sincerely desire its speedy ter- 
mination, while they protest against the assump- 
tion, that approval of the President’s act implies, 
on their part, a sanction of the conflict, or isan 
encouragement to its continuance. 

The committee hold it to have been demon- 
strated, without possibility of disproof, that the 
States in rebellion were the aggressors, and de- 
liberately entered upon war, for the avowed sole 
object of extending and consolidating slavery as 
an institution by establishing an independent 
Confederacy founded upon it. This wanton, 
wicked act renders them primarily responsible 
for the awful sacrifice of human life which has 
ensued, and for all the misery and suffering it 
has been the means of inflicting, not only upon 
the people of the United States, but upon our 
own countrymen at home, as well as upon con- 
siderable numbers of the inhabitants in some 
parts of the continent of Europe; while so far 
from having any claim to the sympathy they 


* Dr. Newman, 
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seek to secure for their rebellion, it justly merits 
the severest reprobation of the civilized world. 

On the other hand the committee do not 
overlook the fact, that the President distinctly 
avows in his declarations to Congress, that the 
United States Government resorted to arms to 
suppress rebellion and preserve the Union, not 
to abolish slavery. The proclamation of the 
22d September last, and that of the 1st of Jan- 
uary current, of which it is the complement, 
also set forth that the freeing of the slaves in 
the States, and parts of States held to be in re- 
bellion, is a measure of military expediency, 
and is decreed as such, in virtue of the powers 
which the Constitution confers upon the head 
of the State, as Commander-in-Chief of the 
national forces, to be exercised only ‘during 
armed rebellion.’ The committee, nevertheless, 
sincerely rejoice in the act itself, as bringing to 
an immediate termination, in favor of three- 
fourths of the slave population of the South, 
the there recognized legal condition of slavery. 

The committee record an expression of un- 
feigned regret that any State, or portions of 
States, in which slavery exists, should be ex- 
empted from the operation of the President’s 
proclamation ; but although the act falls short 
of the requirements of justice to all the en- 
slaved, and does not prohibit the reintroduction 
of slavery where it is now declared to be abol- 
ished, it must, in these respects, be tested by 
the measure of the President’s ordinary powers, 
under the Constitution, which leave him no op- 
tion of interference with slavery in any of the 
States, and must also be considered in connec- 
tion with his proposition for compensated eman- 
cipation in the loyal States. The committee 
are thus brought to the conclusion that, consid- 
ering the constitutional obligations that limit 
the action of the President, he is justly entitled, 
in his extremely difficult position, to the en- 
couragement and to the ‘ considerate judgment of 
mankind,’ which he solemnly invokes. 

The committee protest against the idea 
which has been put forth, that in decreeing 
emancipation, the President contemplated in- 
citing a servile insurrection. While the inform- 
ation in their possession does not warrant the 
apprehension of such an event, the committee 
regard the President’s exhortation to the freed 
slaves, ‘ to abstain from all violence, except in 
necessary self-defence,’ and ‘to labor faithfully 
for reasonable wages when allowed,’ as conclu- 
sive evidence of his desire, not only to effect a 
great work peaceably, but to establish an equit- 
able system of labor. The gratifying results 
of the remarkable experiment at Port Royal, 
where some ten thousand so-called ‘ contrabands’ 
are employed most successfully, under exceeding 
disadvantages, as well as the satisfactory issue of 
arrangements made in other instances, between 
slaves and their masters, on the one condition 
of wages for labor, confirm the committee in 
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their belief that in the large majority of cases 
the emancipated slaves will be found to require 
no inducement to work for their former owners 
other than reasonable compensation. 

The committee reiterate their appreciation of 
the various legislative measures in relation to 
the abolition of slavery adopted by the United 
States Government, and consider that the gen- 
eral policy in this direction of the President 
and his advisers has been such as entitles them 
to the cordial thanks of the friends of negro 
emancipation in all lands. 

27, New Broad-street, E. C., London, 19th Jan. 


—_——__-—~<0- —__——_ 


AN AFFECTIONATE SPIRIT. 


We sometimes meet with men who seem to 
think that any indulgence in affectionate feeling 
is a weakness. They will return from a jour- 
ney and greet their families with distant digni- 
ty; and move among their children with the 
cold and lofty splendor of an iceberg, surround- 
ed with its broken fragments. There is hardly 
a more unnatural sight on earth than one of 
those families without hearts. 

A father had better extinguish his son’s eyes 
than take away his heart. Who that has expe- 
rienced the joys of fffendship, and knows the 
worth of affection, would not rather lose all that 
is beautiful in nature’s scenery than be robbed 
of the hidden treasures of his heart? Who 
would not rather bury his wife than bury his 
Jove for her? Who would not rather follow his 
child to the grave than entomb his parental af- 
fection ? 

Cherish, then, your heart’s best affections. 
Indulge in the warm and gushing emotions of 
filial, parental, fraternal love. Think it not a 
weakness. (od is love. Teach your children 
to love. 


THE SURE REFUGE. 


“Him that cometh to me I will in no wise 
cast out,” were the words which proved a re- 
fuge to Brownlow North. They have proved a 
refuge to many inallages. An eminent divine, 
upon his death-bed, said to a brother clergyman 
who was with him, “In spite of all I have writ- 
ten, and all I have preached, there is but one 
thing which gives me comfort now, and it is this 
word: ‘Him that cometh to me I will in no wise 
cast out.’ Do you think I may venture my soul 
upon that promise?” “If you had a thousand 
souls,” returned his friend, “you might hang 
them all on this one word.” 

“Tt is now twenty years,” said a dying be- 
liever, “since the Lord first drew me to him- 
self, and on looking back I can thank him that 
I am not without evidence of being his; but 
you might strip me of every evidence, and I 
could venture into eternity resting on Christ.” 


‘¢ In no wise cast thee out :’—the words are spoken, 
And, Jesus, never can thy word be broken ; 
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Here then I lay me down and take my rest, 
Calm as an infant on its mother’s breast. 


‘In no wise cast thee out:’—Oh words of power 
To shed a light upon the darkest hour ! 

To meet each want on them I can rely, 

And on their truth hang my eternity. 


«In no wise cast thee out:’” steadfast and sure, 

This “‘ anchor of the soul” shall still endure, 

Through life, through death, when heart and flesh 
shall fail, 

Till it has brought me safe “within the veil.” 


“In no wise cast thee out:”—I need not care 
To seek in this dark heart what is not there ; 
Alike from good or ill in self I flee, 

To find my righteousness, my all, in thee. 


“In no wise cast thee out :’—I live, I die, 
And fearless pass into eternity, 

Resting on this alone: thy word is given, 
That word secures my safety and my heaven. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 7, 1863. 





ENGLISH SENTIMENT ON AMERICAN AF- 
FAIRS.—We have received several English news- 
papers, containing accountsof large public meet- 
ings held in London, Bradford, Rochdale, Liv- 
erpool and other places, for the purpose of 
giving expression to the people’s sympathy with 
President Lincoln, and their approval of his 
Emancipation Proclamation. The speeches on 
these occasions, by John Bright, Wm. E. Fors- 
ter, (son of our late beloved friend, William 
Forster,) Newman Hall, Baptist Noel, and many 
other eminent men, show a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the character of the southern rebel- 
lion and the relations between the North and the 
South, and with the true position of Abraham Lin- 
coln, as President of this nation, under its Con- 
stitution and laws. 

Among these demonstrations, we recognize 
with peculiar satisfaction the presentation, on 
the 3d ult., to Charles Francis Adams, Ameri- 
can Minister in London, of a Minute of the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, which may be found in our 
present number. It was presented by a depu- 
tation of upwards of seventy members and 
friends of the Anti-Slavery Society, including 
some of the old laborers in the cause of West 
India emancipation, and others who were closely 
connected with them. In the long list of names 
we find those of Gurney, Sturge, Cropper, Fors- 
ter, Alexander, Fox, Sims, Bowley, Alsop, 
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Sharples, and other well-known Christian phil- 
anthropists. 

In addressing the Minister, Samuel Bowley 
remarked that “ the Minute might not, perhaps, 
be considered by him quite so hearty in support 
of the whole policy of the U. S. Government 
as could be wished, because many who were 
present had a strong feeling against all war. 
But upon the question of emancipation they 
were all united and earnest in their desire to give 
the American Government every possible support 
consistent with Christian duty.” CO. F. Adams 
expressed much satisfaction in receiving the 
Minute, and said he would take great pleasure 
in transmitting it to the President of the United 
States. Inconcluding his remarks, he said, 
“Tt gives me much encouragement to meet the 
survivors and successors of those who carried 
through in triumph the noble struggle for the 
abolition of the slave trade, and the emancipa- 
tion of slaves in the British colonies. But I 
trust I may be permitted not to forget the vio- 
lent resistance you had to encounter during a 
long term of years before you arrived at success. 
I cannot but reflect how the lives of Clarkson 
and Wilberforce were spent in the arduous task 
of surmounting the difficulties which interest, 
and ignorance, and even honest error, interposed 
in their path, as they do indeed in that of all 
great reforms. The same obstacles are now ex- 
perienced in America, only complicated a thou- 
sand-fold with material and political questions 
of a magnitude that threatens the very founda- 
tions of civil society. If, then, the policy which 
has been adopted there do not at first sight ap- 
pear precisely to square with that which you at 
a distance, and from your more simple expe- 
rience, may imagine the best and most direct, I 
think the labors and sacrifices of those in the 
United States, who have for so long a course of 
years steadily adhered to the main object of 
rescuing their country from the great peril 
in which slavery has involved it, should be fairly 
regarded as a pledge to the world that the meas- 
ures adopted are, on the whole, likely to be 
those best adapted ultimately to overcome the 
many obstacles they have been, and still are, 
compelled to meet.” 





DrarFtine THE Mirit1A.—The bill to en- 
roll and call out the national forces, mentioned 
last week as having been passed by the U. 8. 
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Senate, was afterwards adopted by the House, 
with some amendments. Stevens, of Pennsyl- 
vania, offered an amendment exempting from 
the draft persons conscientiously scrupulous 
against bearing arms, and who shall declare on 
oath or affirmation that such has been their re- 
ligious principle for three years; but the prop- 
osition was rejected. Committees from the 
Meeting for Sufferings in Philadelphia and the 
Representative Meeting of New York proceeded 
to Washington last week, with memorials to 
Congress, asking that Friends shall be exempted 
from the draft, also from the procurement of sub- 
stitutes and from fines. As the amendments 
in the House made the return of the bill to the 
Senate necessary, there was still an opportunity 
for the suggested change, but no disposition 
appeared on the part of the majority in Con- 
gress to grant exemption on religious consider- 
ations, and the law was finally enacted on the 
28th ult. No provision is made for the collec- 
tion, by distraint, of the amount required for 
furnishing a substitute; so that a person who 
cannot conscientiously bear arms, nor procure a 
substitute, or pay the amount required for one, 


will not be liable to a seizure of his property, but 
must suffer whatever penalty may be imposed 
upon him, as a deserter, by a court-martial. His 
penalty may be “death, or such other punish- 
ment as by sentence of a court-martial shall be 
inflicted;”” and relief can be obtained only 
through the clemency of the President. 


—_—__ -~en- - 


Tue Rieuts or CoLtorep CrT1zENs.—We 
have observed, with regret, that petitions have 
frequently been presented to the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, for the enactment of a law to 
prohibit the immigration of colored persons into 
this State. The blindness of prejudice and ig- 
norance, or, still worse, the spirit of political par- 
tizanship, has rarely been more strikingly exhib- 
ited than in this unjust and unchristian attempt 
to deprive colored citizens of their rights. 

The movement seems to be founded on the 
apprehension that the slaves of Maryland and 
Virginia, if liberated, will straightway leave 
their homes, and, overrunning this and other free 
States, will cause such a sudden and great sup- 
ply of labor, that the white laborers of the North 
will be deprived of their employment, or have 
to work for low wages. Very little reflection is 
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needed to show the utter groundlessness of this 
fear. We do not hear of the /ree colored people 
coming from the slave States. There are tens of 
thousands of that class in Delaware, Maryland 
and Virginia, and nothing but want of inclina- 
tion has prevented them from immigrating into 
the free States. Give liberty to the slave in 
Maryland, and he will not seek freedom, as he 
has hitherto done, in a colder climate and among 
strangers. Let the freedmen of the South be 
employed, as they, doubtless, will be, like the 
free colored people in Maryland and Virginia 
have been, at fair wages, and they will greatly 
prefer their old homes and associations. 


—_—_——- ro 


[Norrces of Marrtaces and Deatus cannot be in- 
serted unless accompanied by the names of the 
senders. ] 


———__ + ~~e8 


Marriep, on the 25th of 2d month, 1863, at Missis- 
sinewa Meeting, Grant county, Indiana, ANDERSON 
Overman, to Mary E. Jay. 


———_-—~<e——_______ 


Drep, in Fairhaven, Mass., 24th of ist month, 
Dotty, wife of Marlboro’ Bradford, aged 70 years, a 
member of New Bedford Monthiy Meeting. 

Quiet and unobtrusive, she sought peace in her 
daily life, and she has left the consoling assurance 
that the final summons, though sudden, found her 
not unprepared. 


——, on the 20th of 9th month, 1862, at Raysville, 
Henry Co., Indiana, Wa. Watrer Extiort, son of 
Richard P. and Martha E. Elliott, in the 5th year of 
his age. 


——, on the 8th of 2d month, near Westfield, Ind., 
Ruts, wife of Stephen Embree, in the 47th year of 
her age, a member of Westfield Monthly Meeting. 
She was ever ready to comfort and aid the sick and 
afflicted of every class. Her illness was short, and 
attended with much bodily pain. She often expressed 
her clearness and willingness for the approaching 
change. 


——, near Centre Grove, Clinton county,.Ohio, on 
the 17th of 12th month, 1862; Witte James, son of 
Jonathan H. and Mary J. James, a member of Cedar 
Monthly Meeting, in the 2d year of his age. 


——, on the 30th of 1st’ month, 1863, near Rays- 
ville, Henry Co., Indiana, Amos Kenworray, in the 
74th year of her age, a member of Raysville Monthly 
Meeting. He was favored through a long life, in 
Christian humility, to live consistently with his pro- 
fession, endearing himself to all with whom he be- 
came acquainted by his integrity and upright walk. 
He remarked a short time before his death that all 
was peace. 


——, in Vassalboro’, Maine, on the 18th of 1st mo, 
last, Anne Waynz, relict of Edward Wayne, aged 87 
years and 9 months, a member of Vassalboro’ Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 


—, on the 20th of 12th month, 1862, Ann Jessup, 
widow of Isaac Jessup, in the 78th year of her age, a 
member of Dover Monthly Meeting, Indiana. This 
dear friend was not by birthright a member of the 
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Society of Friends, neither was her education among 
that people; but when advanced to middle life with 
a family of children around her, she became increas- 
ingly concerned not only for herself, but for her be- 
loved offspring, and after much conflict of mind, she 
believed it was her duty to join that Society. She 
entertained a humble opinion of her own religious 
attainments, and, as she often said, placed her hopes 
of salvation entirely on the mercy of God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and died “rejoicing in the 
prospect of exchanging a bed of suffering for one of 
rest in the kingdom of her Lord and Saviour.” 
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CIRCULAR OF THE BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF 
FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 


In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries to 
the Annual Queries to be answered previous to the 
general meeting of the Association in the Fourth 
month, the Corresponding Committee would press 
upon Friends, who have been engaged in the distri- 
bution of the Holy Scriptures, the importance of 
furnishing full and accurate answers to all the 
Queries, and of forwarding their report seasonably to 
the Depository. 

It may be recollected, that in making donations to 
Auxiliaries, the Board are guided in deciding what 
number of Bibles and Testaments shall be sent to 
each, by the information given in its report. Hence 
those Auxiliaries that do not report in time, are liable 
to be left out in the distribution. 

Specific directions should be given in every case, 
how boxes should be marked and forwarded; and 
their receipt should always be promptly acknowledged. 

Address John Richardson, No. 116 N. Fourth 
street, Philadelphia. 

















































































































Tuomas KImBer, 
CuaruEs YARNALL, 
Samve. Berry, Jr., 
Committee of Correspondence. 
Philadelphia, Second month, 1863. 





























QUERIES. 


1. What number of families or individuals have 
been gratuitously furnished with the Holy Scriptures 
by the Auxiliary during the past year? 

2. What number of Bibles and Testaments have 
been sold by the Auxiliary within the past year? 

3. How many members, male and female, are there 
belonging to the Auxiliary? 

4. What number of families of Friends reside 
within its limits? 

5. Are there any families of Friends within your 
limits not supplied with a copy of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in good clear type, and on fair paper; if so, 
how many? 

6. How many members of our Society, capable of 
reading the Bible, do not own such a copy of the 
Holy Scriptures? 

7. How many Bibles and Testaments may proba- 
bly be disposed of by sale within your limits? 

8. Is the income of the Auxiliary sufficient to sup- 
ply those within its limits who are not duly furnished 
with the Holy Scriptures ? 

9. What number of Bibles and Testaments would 
it be necessary for the Bible Association to furnish 
gratuitously, to enable the Auxiliary to supply each 
family ? 

10. What number would be required in order to 
furnish each member of our religious Society, capa- 
ble of reading, who is destitute of a copy, and un- 
able to purchase it? 

11. How many Bibles and Testaments are now on 
hand? 


The recent great rise in paper and other materials 




































































































































































required in manufacturing books, has made it neces. 
sary, for the present, to change the price of Bibles 
and Testaments published by the Bible Association 
of Friends in America. 
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The Reference Bible bound in sheep, patent back, 


is now two dollars ($2); the School Bible, sixty 
cents, (60cts.); the 12mo. Testament, half bound, 
sheep, thirty-five cents, (35 cts.); and Testament 
and Psalms, plain sheep, fifty cents, (50 cts.) ; others 
at proportional rates. 


— 6S 


TO LET, AT HAVERFORD COLLEGE, 


Two houses in very desirable situations. Apply to 


Joseph Potts, 109 N. 10th St. 


2d mo. 28, 2t. 


——__ -~~08 


LANCASHIRE OPERATIVES.—THE INFLUENCE 


OF SABBATH SCHOOLS AND TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETIES. 


For some time past, public attention has been 


directed to the condition of the operatives of 
Lancashire, who have been thrown out of em- 
ployment in consequence of the stoppage of the 
cotton supply. The phrases ‘“‘ Lancashire Dis- 
tress” and “Cotton Famine” have a distinet 
meaning attached to them by all who see them 
daily in the newspapers; but they have a pecu- 
liar distinctness of meaning to those who are 
residing in the afflicted districts, and who are 
in constant contact with the suffering work- 
people. 


The present writer lives in one of the most 


afflicted towns, and is actively engaged in the 
work of relieving the distressed. He has known 
the operatives long and intimately, Like other 
people, they are of mixed characters. As in 


any other class of the community, you may find 
some very good, and some very bad, amongst 
the mill-workers. But there is no class which 
has made so great an advance in general im- 
provement. If you were to sit down with some 
of the older inhabitants of the district, and talk 
with them of times gone by—of forty, of thirty, 
or of twenty years ago—the first thing that 
would arrest your attention would be that, com- 
paring those times with these, there has been a 
wonderful development of one virtue which was 
then very rare: that virtue is patience. In the 
past times, these operatives were impulsive to a 
fault; they would not reason, but, having a prej- 
udice against a man, or against a man’s inven- 
tion, they would take the readiest way of rid- 
ding themselves of one, or of both. There are 
many still living here who can tell fearful tales 
of those past times. The men were ignorant, 
and were easily led by those who sought to lead 
them—who had the qualities which go to make 
up the demagogue, but who had no real regard 
for the men whom they professed to befriend. 
The writer has himself some faint remem- 
brances of those past times. He can remem- 
ber the coming of a huge mass of people, with 
eager, wild-looking faces, clamoring, as they 
swayed about before the gate of a mill, where 
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the “hands” were still working, and he can| 
remember how those “hands” had to give up 
their work, and many of them swell the ranks 
of the mob, which then pursued its further 
course, and, with increased strength, wrought 
still greater evil; like some rain-swollen stream, 
which at its commencement seems impotent in 
its rush, but which, with added waters, be- 
comes the terror of the whole district, through 
which its torrent may pass. Looking back upon 
what he remembers, he can pity those men more 
than he can blame them. They were ignorant, 
and their ignorance had helped to make them 
mad. They could not articulate their wants for 
themselves; and so the demagogue with his 
ready tongue, his wiles and his cunning, made 
them his dupes. They felt that they were suf- 
fering, but they could not trace the cause which 
led to their afflictions; and so they rushed with 
blind fury upon people and upon things which 
they in their ignorance looked upon as enemies. 

Knowing what I know of these operatives 
now, I can congratulate them upon the change 
which has taken place. They are improved in 
every respect. In those old times there was 
here and there one of the operatives who stood 
aloof from the rest, and who, by dint of hard 
study and force of will, had raised himself high 
above his fellows. In odd villages you might 
hear of some one who was known to be in him- 
self a complete herbalist; of others to whom the 
habitats of all the birds, insects, ete. of the 
neighborhood were as familiar as were the rooms 
in their own houses; and there were still 
others who seemed to have wrought them- 
selves to so high a pitch of intellectual emi- 
nence, that the people about reverenced and 
feared, rather than looked upon them as being 
persons of like flesh and blood as themselves. 
But now this knowledge is not restricted to a 
few: it is become more general, and ignorance 
is now the exception, not the rule. 

In trying to trace the causes which have led 
to this improved state of things, I am inclined 
to place the agency of our Sunday schools in a 
foremost rank. These schools have now been 
at work for fully two generations, and their in- 
fluence has been felt very extensively. In them 
the children of our operatives obtain that great 
agent in improvement, the ability to read; and 
besides that, they form an acquaintance with 
those principles of religious truth, and with 
those noble examples of human excellence and 
endeavor which can be gathered from one book 
only: that book is the Bible. From the com- 
mencement, the institution founded by Robert 
Raikes has been looked upon as inimical to the 
mad schemes of those who have sought to lead 
our workpeople astray. So far back as ’42, when 
the Chartists caused so much excitement in 
our country, it was urged by a ringleader of a mob 
that there was no use in going to Leeds, as there 
Were so many Sunday schools there. It is im- 





possible to calculate the good done by these 
schools, as teachings given in them have so wide 
a reach and influence. Amongst the other 
causes of this improvement may be named the 
spread of cheap literature, the Temperance 
movement, Mechanics’ Institutes, and certain 
less prominent schemes, which, though scarcely 
known beyond the sphere of their own activity, 
have yet been the means of doing great good. 
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The question often presents itself, What effect 


will the present distress have upon the intellee- 
tual, the social, and the religious character of 
the sufferers? That question cannot be an- 
swered well, without taking many things into 
consideration. There is the loss of the accumu- 
lated savings of the more provident of this class ; 
the loss of home comforts—of home necessities 
almost; and besides, there is the danger that 
the sturdiness and self-respect of these opera- 
tives may be shaken by long subjection to the 
evils which they have to bear just now. Long 
ago it was said, with respect to this very class, 
that “though it may take much suffering to kill 
the able-bodied and effective members of society, 
it does not take much to reduce them to worn, 
listless, diseased creatures, who thenceforward 
crawl through life with moody hearts and pain- 
stricken bodies.” Some of us know—painfully 
know—that there are men and women, and even 
children, who have already borne very much, 
and who yet manage to live daily a round of 
want and wretchedness, with spirits still un- 
broken. This patience, this'nobility, will surely 
have its reward. 


To me it seems that the generous efforts 


of others to help these poor people will have a 
good effect beyond that immediately sought. 
The result will be, that the people of Lanca- 
shire, seeing their patience, their passive bravery, 
recognised on all hands, will continue to exer- 


cise what has met with so much commendation. 


They will also be knit more closely to their fel- 


low-countrymen in brotherly sympathy and in 
Christian goodwill.— English Paper. 





MADAGASCAR. 


In writing of the island of Madagascar, with 
the events of the last nine months before our 
eyes, we feel much as an old Christian Roman 
must have felt when, in the seventh century of 
the Christian era, Augustine planted the stand- 
ard of the Christian religion in the pagan re- 
gion of Britain. This far-off land, inhabited by 
a people whom we were wont to call only heathen 
and barbarians, has now written, on almost every 
mile of its area, “ Holiness unto the Lord.” Its 
history during the last forty years has been 
paralleled only by the history of the early Chris- 
tians under Nero and Diocletian, or the persecu- 
tion of the Protestants under Alva and the 
Spanish Charles. We have read all that can be 
read of the earlier and more modern history of 
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this wonderfully interesting sphere of missionary 
enterprise, and are compelled to say that scarce- 
ly any chronicle of the triumphs of the Christian 
religion has equalled those which are now being 
written, almost under our own eyes, in this re- 
markable land. 

To what race the Malagasy owe their origin 
is, and probably always will be, a matter of as 
much conjecture as the similar question relating 
to the origin of the early Britons. Mr. Ellis, 
in the very interesting narrative of his “ three 
visits,” does not, excepting incidentally, touch 
this question. In the appendix to his work he 
appears to infer, from an analysis of the lan- 
guage of the Malagasy, that the race is of 
Malayan origin, but, while acknowledging, he 
neglects to account for, the remarkable facts re- 
lating to the copiousness, precision, and uni- 
formity of the Malagasy tongue. Older travel- 
lers, however, throw light upon this subject, 
which may, perhaps, be acceptable to the reader. 
We learn from Flacourt’s French history, which 
even so severe acritic as Southey accepted, that 
the majority of the Malagasese are of Jewish 
origin, and that their descent can be traced from 
Abraham and Keturah. Southey, however, was 
of opinion that three races were mixed in this 
nation, viz., the Jewish, the Arabian, and the 
Caffrarian. Customs and traditions point to all 
these sources of nationality, and invest them 

, With a cumulative interest. 

The past history of this people is enveloped 
in that mysterious darkness which surrounds 
the infancy of nearly all the nations of the 
earth. The people of Europe knew nothing of 
them until the Portuguese—those avant couriers 
of modern civilization—discovered their exist- 
ence. They were the first Europeans whom 
the Malagasese knew, and the native impres- 
sions of them were not more favorable than 
were those of the Japanese and other nations. 
The island was, however, well-known in the time 
of the Commonwealth. In the Harleian collec- 
tion of voyages, in the library of the British 
Museum, there is a narrative of one Richard 
Boothby, who appears to have spent many years 
amongst these people. He it is who gives the 
information, on no less authority than that of 
Bishop Moreton, that it was seriously proposed 
during the Commonwealth times, to banish the 
troublesome Royalist Bishops to Madagascar, in 
order that they might “ plant a colony,” and 
‘‘endeavor to reduce those ignorant souls to 
Christianity.” This scheme, however, if it ever 
had amore solid basis than that of a bishop’s 
tattle, was not carried into effect. 

English relations with Madagascar com- 
menced in 1820, with the establishment of mis- 
sionaries of the London Missionary Society at 
Antananarivo, the capital of the country. Since 
that date the history of Madagascar may be 
divided into three broadly-marked periods. 
The first of these extends from 1820 to 1828, 
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and covers the reign of RadamaI. During this 
period commercial relations with Europe were 
established, and Christianity was founded ; the 
oral tongue was reduced by the missionaries to a 
written language, a grammar was constructed, 
schools were set on foot, a printing-press was in- 
troduced, and the Bible and “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress” were translated. The King offered 
no obstacles to these works, and in eight years 
Christianity had gained a strong and durable 
footing. A Church was in existence; Bible- 
classes and Sunday-schools were well attended, 
and considerable portions of the Scripture were 
in circulation. ‘This done, the work had to be 
tried as by fire. 

The second period commences and terminates 
with the reign of Ranavalona, one of the twelve 
wives of Radama, who sprang upon the throne 
as soon as her husband had died. This woman, 
who reigned from 1828 to 1861, engrafted the 
vices of a Catherine de Medici on one of the 
worst of heathen characters. She was as piti- 
less as Nero, and as superstitious as our English 
Mary. She had, however, been seven years on 
the throne before her antipathy to Christianity 
became very marked. Then, irritated by vari- 
ous reports which reached her of the growth 
of religion, and the opposition to idol worship, 
she showed her tigress nature. Persecution 
followed, such as the world has not seen since 
the days of the Vaudois fires. The native 
Christians were hunted through the length and 
breadth of the land. They were starved to 
death, stoned, cast headlong from rocks, burnt 
at the stake, sawn asunder, cut to pieces, cruci- 
fied. Neither rank nor age was spared by this 
relentless fury. How many met their deaths at 
her hand will probably never be known, but not 
one apostatised to save his life. Firm, calm, 
cheerful, they all died singing with their last 
breath of the love of the risen Redeemer. But, 
as it has always been, the blood of the martyrs 
became “the seed.of the Church.” The faster 
their ranks were thinned, the faster they were 
filled up. Converts multiplied instead of de- 
creasing, and amongst them was the only son of 
the Queen,—the Crown Prince—who now reigns 
in her stead. His profession, during the whole 
of his mother’s lifetime, was an open one, but 
the mother’s deep love was his shelter. The 
tigress had not the heart to touch a hair of the 
head of her child. 

The Queen died in 1861, and Radama II., a 
Christian King, now occupies her throne. His 
accession was as the rise of the sun over a land 
of darkness. All the persecuted have been 
sought out; the churches are again opened ; 
schools are established, and the printing-press is 
again set to work Mr. Ellis, with other mis- 
sionaries, a doctor, and a teacher, are now set- 
tled at the capital, enjoying the intimate friend- 
ship and active assistance in their work of the 
King and his Court. In this country, as the 
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reader knows, a special subscription has been 
opened for the erection of four churches on the 
spots made sacred to the memory of the mar- 
tyrs by the scenes of hottest persecution. Al- 
ready half the sum required has been given, 
and we should be thankful if the remaining 
half could be sent by those who may read this 
narrative.— The Nonconformist, [England.] 


may have done more good than any are aware. 
It is well known that crops on the best land are 
most likely to escape—sometimes the difference 
between a well-drained, fertile field, and one in 
poor condition and undrained, is the practical 
difference between thirty or forty bushels of 
wheat per acre, and five bushels of bad wheat 
full of insects, and ten of chess, mixed together. 
John Johnston has on former occasions given 
us statements of entire success on his rich, well- 
drained lands, while his negligent neighbors 
lost most of their crop by the insect. There is 
no doubt that this insect has had a large agency 
in promoting the greatly improved condition of 
our agriculture. The increased product of 
wheat per acre at the present time, notwith- 
standing the ravages of this insect, when com- 
pared with the product thirty years ago, with a 
fresher soil and no insect, shows what may be 
done with the stimulus of necessity. Agricul- 
tural publications, by pointing out the means 
for accomplishing this end, have rendered in- 
valuable service. They have become the pow- 
erful agents of the willing and enterprising in 
effecting improvement, in the same way but in 
a much greater degree, than the insect has com- 
pelled the more sluggish to imitate them, with- 
out which perhaps nothing would have done it. 

A remaining deficiency on many of our farms 
is a want of smoothness. Stones and brush 
need removal. Wet spots, or the whole surface, 
need underdraining, that the soil may become 
uniformly mellow. Good farmers will not wait 
to be compelled; but the rest will discover in 
time that modern farm machinery will drive 
them into smooth fields. Drill sowing and drill 
culture, which are beginning to effect an im- 
mense saving of labor, cannot be performed 
well among stones and stone-heaps, briers and 
elder bushes, nor through beds of mortar, nor 
among hard and huge clods. Besides the direct 
saving which these machines are therefore des- 
tined to effect, the smooth and finished farming 
they will yet generally introduce, will be almost 
beyond estimate. Mowers and reapers will also 
come in for a share of the credit of this refor- 
mation, for their owners will discover that it is 
much cheaper to remove by five minutes’ labor, 
a projecting stone or other obstruction, than to 
lose half a day in haying time, with half a dozen 
hands, besides a five dollar charge for repairs 
of the machine. 





From the Country Gentleman. 
BEING COMPELLED TO FARM WELL. 


Farmers are too apt to regard some of their 
blessings as evils. Some years ago we had an 
extraordinary drought at the close of summer. 
They complained much. The following winter 
was the most intense known. Fruit trees, and 
many other trees, would doubtless have been 
totally destroyed, had not the severe drought 
the previous summer induced an early cessation 
of growth and ripening and hardening of wood. 
As it was, many trees were less injured than in 
some milder winters. The following spring 
was cool, damp and cloudy. Farmers also com- 
plained of this cold spring. Had it been as 
warm and fair as usual, the sun’s rays on the 
fruit trees, after passing through so terrific a 
winter, must have destroyed many, notwith- 
standing the preparation of the previous sum- 
mer. As it happened, all survived. But cul- 
tivators complained of the drought, and of the 
cold spring, the two things that saved them 
their valuable orchards. No doubt many other 
orderings of Providence excite complaints and 
hard feelings, while in fact they are equally 
beneficial, although the benefit may not be so 
obvious to our stupid senses. 

Sluggish cultivators will not do their work 
well unless compelled to do so. If weeds never 
grew, they would be tempted to leave their 
cornfields untouched ; now, in fighting weeds, 
they give an impetus to the crop. Good farm- 
ers do not wait to be thus driven—they do not 
allow necessity to drive them; on the contrary, 
they themselves manufacture necessity. One 
of the finest cornfields we ever saw, was as clean 
as a floor, yet kept as mellow as an ash-heap by 
cultivating once a week all summer. The own- 
ers of such fields drive business; do not allow 
it to drive them. 

Other things than weeds compel good culti- 
vation. Many years ago, Long Island farmers 
found that the Hessian fly was destroying their 
wheat, while the few fields on fertile land es- 
eaped. Common or poor culture resulted in 
total loss. The best management, by giving a 
strong growth that would withstand the attacks 
of the insect, was followed with entire success. 

Farmers were compelled to farm better, and the 
Hessian fly, by driving them into the improved 
system, proved a blessing worth more than 
thousands of dollars in bank. The wheat midge, 
although it has destroyed millions of dollars, 





PROGRESS IN AUSTRALIA. 


The growth of population in Victoria has been 
unprecedented in the history of colonization. 
In 1836, Port Philip, as Victoria was formerly 
called, contained just 177 inhabitants, 142 of 
whom were males. Up to 1851 this was a prov- 
ince of New South Wales, from which the se 
aration occurred in that year, and Victoria 
| started with her new name asan independent col- 
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ony. The census last year gave an enumera- 
tion of 540,322 inhabitants, of whom 328,651 
were males, and 211,671 females, a population 
which left the parent colony of New South 
Wales far behind in the race of development. 
There are now about 600 miles of railway com- 
pleted in Victoria ; 884 places of worship; 665 
public schools, having 46,687 scholars, and re- 
ceiving Government aid to the amount of 
£110,155 per annum; and 221 private schools 
with 4981 scholars. The Melbourne Uni- 
versity has 104 students, and confers degrees. 
The number of hospitals, benevolent institutions, 
and asylums—there are no workhouses—in 
Victoria is 30, receiving Government aid to the 
amount of £53,718 per annum. In 1860 there 
were ten savings banks, having 11,349 deposi- 
tors, with a total balance of £540,622; equal to 
an average of £47 12s. 9d. per head. In the 
International Exhibition, amidst other colonial 
products, we find a magnificently illuminated 
volume, containing the archives of the corpora- 
tions and muncipalities of Victoria, to the num- 
ber of fifty-six, each having a local self-govern- 
ment of its own. “The Colony, or State of 
Victoria,” says ‘ The Times,’ “is now as popu- 
lous, as full of gold, of trade, of faction, of pub- 
lie debt, of railways, of newspapers, of grand 
ceremonials, of volunteer reviews, as the most 
anxious parent or the most ardent believer in 
progress could desire. Victoria is only another 
Britannia, aud Melbourne is the counterpart of 
this huge town.” —Leisure Hour. 





Correction.—The line “ There commit you to the 
love,” in the poem on an aged Minister, inserted last 
week, should be, “I here commit you to the love,” 
&e. 


—_————_--<0>-—____—_ 


“ For now is our salvation nearer than when we be- 
lieved.” —Rom. xiii. 11. 


Rejoice, my fellow pilgrim, for another stage is o’er, 

Of the weary homeward journey, to be travelled 
thro’ no more; 

No more these clouds and shadows shall darken all 
our sky ; 

No more these snares and stumbling blocks across 
our path shall lie. 


Rejoice, my fellow soldier, for another long cam- 
paign 

Is ended, and its dangers have not been met in 
vain, 

Some enemies are driven back, some ramparts over- 
thrown ; 

Some earnest given that victory at length shall be 
our own. 


Rejoice, my fellow servant, for another year is past ; 

The heat and burden of the day will not forever 
last ; 

And yet the work is pleasant now, and sweet the 
Master’s smile ; 


And well may we be diligent through all our “little 
while.” 


Rejoice, my Christian brother, for the race is nearly 
run, 












And home is drawing nearer with each revolving 
sun; 

And if some ties are breaking here, of earthly hope 
and love, 

More sweet are the attractions of the better land 
above. 


The light that shone through all the past will still 
our steps attend ; 

The Guide who led us hitherto, will lead us to the 
end ; 

The distant view is brightening, with fewer clouds 
between ; 

The golden streets are gleaming now; the pearly 
gates are seen. 


Oh! for the joyous meetings there, to meet and part 
no more ; 

Forever with the Lord, and all the loved ones gone 
before ; 

New mercies from our Father’s hand with each new 
year may come, 

But that will be the best of all, a blissful welcome 
home. 


—_-————-~ee 


[The following poem was published some time 
since, but was incorrectly given. ] 


AN EXPERIENCE. 


No better days can ever rise, 
My cup is running over ; 

From east to west I turn my eyes, 
Nor faintest cloud discover. 


My life,—this lonely human way— 
Has more than purple spendor, 

And kingly guests come, day by day, 
Their kingly gifts to render. 


The earth can never be more fair,— 
I know her grand perfection ; 

And wait, while ages wax and wear, 
With her, for God’s direction. 


I walk with the immortal strength, 
Nor fear the mortal failing ; 

What though I stoop to death at length? 
I find no room for wailing. 


Joy makes me humbler than my sin— 
That I should see this glory ! 

That I should say “ Lord enter in ! 
I know Thee and adore Thee!” 


I ask no gift beyond the gifts 
Thy life, Oh Christ, hath given— 
The fountains springing from the rifts, 
And daily bread from heaven. 


State of New York. C. C. 


—-~9 
THE PURIFIER OF SILVER. 
(Lyra Domestica.) 


He that from dross would win the precious ore, 
Bends o’er the crucible an earnest eye, 
The subtle, searching process to explore, 
Lest the one brilliant moment should pass by, 
When, in the molten silver’s virgin mass, 
He meets his pictured face, as in a glass. 


Thus in God’s furnace are His people tried ; 
Thrice happy they who to the end endure ! 
But who the fiery trial may abide? 
Wao from the crucible come forth so pure 
That He, whose eyes of flame look through the 
whole, 


May see His image, perfect in the soul ? 


the 
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Nor with an evanescent glimpse alone, 
As in that mirror the refiner’s face, 
But, stamped with heaven’s broad signet, there be 
shown 
Immanuel’s features full of truth and grace; 
And round that seal of love this motto be, 
“ Not for a moment, but—eternity.” 





on the state of affairs in Poland, evinced consider- 
able sympathy for the Poles, but the Ministers 
urged prudence in the discussion of foreign questions, 
and a resolution was finally adopted declaring the 


present time inopportune for the consigeration of the 
subject. 


























































Potanp.—The insurrection appeared to spread, 
notwithstanding the presence of 100,000 Russian 
troops in the country. Several engagements had 
occurred, in some of which the insurgents were vic- 
torious. The agitation was extending to Prussian 
and Austrian Poland. The Prussian government was 
collecting troops on its frontier. The Emperor of 
Austria had prorogued the Galician Diet, in con- 
sequence, it was supposed, of the announcement by 
Prince Sapieha, the head of a leading Polish family, 
that he intended to propose that the Diet should vote 
an address to the Emperor of Austria, requesting his 
diplomatic interference in favor of Poland. The 
Russian ambassador had complained that Austria 


allowed enlistments for the insurgents to be made in 
Galicia. 


The revolutionary Provisional Government or Cen- 
tral National Committee had issued an address call- 
ing on the people to join the movement, declaring 
‘Call the sons of Poland, without distinction of faith 
or race, descent or station,” free and equal citizens, 
and that the land which the agricultural population 
possessed on condition of paying rent or giving task- 
work to their masters is henceforth unconditionally 
their property and that of their heirs; the landholders 
injured by this arrangement to be compensated from 
the general funds of the State. It also decreed that 
citizens living entirely by their own labor, who 
should join the army, should receive @ share of 
ground from the State property. 


OE od 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgtten Inre.ticence.— Liverpool dates to the 
15th ult. have been received. 


Great Britaix.—The New York relief ship, 
George Griswold, with contributions for the suffer- 
ing operatives, arrived at Liverpool on the 9th, and 
was received, by Government order, with a salute of 
18 guns, but the late hour of the evening when it 
reached its anchorage, prevented any popular dem- 
onstration of welcome. An address of thanks, pre- 
pared by the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, was 
to be presented to the officers of the ship at a public 
meeting on the 16th. 


The subject of the distress in Lancashire was 
brought before Parliament on the 12th, by —— Vil- 
liers, the head of the Poor-law Board, who introduced 
a bill to extend fora further period of twelve months, 
the act of last session relative to relief in the cotton 
districts. The matter was discussed at some length, 
and the general feeling appeared to be that although 
this winter had been passed through tolerably well, 
the prospect is not encouraging for the future,and that 
the greatest difficulty is yet to be experienced, should 
the war in America continue. It was stated that the 
sacrifices made by many persons towards the relief 
of Lancashire, had seriously injured many charitable 
institutions in London and elsewhere. R. Cobden 
calculated the subscriptions which came from the 
distressed districts themselves, besides loss of wages, 
the exaction of the poor rates, depreciation of capital, 
and other losses, at twelve millions and a half. 


At a meeting of operatives at Preston, on the 12th, 
resolutions were unanimously adopted in favor of 
emigration to British colonies, on the ground that 
the cotton trade will probably continue embarrassed 
for years, and that they are conscious of being now 
looked upon as paupers, but desire to earn their 
bread by honorable labor. 

A communication addressed to Lord Palmerston, 
published in one of the papers, asserts that nearly 
fifty steam vessels, some of them of large size and 
great power, are in course of construction in various 
parts of the kingdom, ostensibly for the Chinese gov- 
ernment, but really for that of the ‘“ Confederate 
States.” It gives the particulars of many cases, to sub- 
stantiate the statement. 

A reply by President Lincoln to the Manchester 
address is published in the English papers. He de- 
plores the sufferings occasioned by the cotton fam- 
ine, rejoices that the efforts to gain the sympathy 
of the workingmen for the South have failed, eulogi- 
zes the utterances of the Manchester meeting as sub- 
lime Christian heroism, and expresses an earnest 
wish for perpetual peace between the two nations. 

A Parliamentary paper showing the public income 
and expenditure for the year 1862 had been issued. 
The receipts are stated at £70,996,428, the expendi- 
ture at £71,511,552, including £1,170,000 for fortifi- 
cations. 

The steamer Gibraltar, late the privateer Sumter, 
had arrived at Liverpool from Gibraltar, but no par- 


ticulars are given of the circumstances of its depar- 
ture from the latter port. 


Grerece.—The National Assembly has resolved 
that the power of the members of the Provisional 
Government shall be maintained, and they shall 
have the right of appointing a Council of Ministers. 


Domestic.—The Secretary of War, in answer to a 
resolution of the House of Representatives, states the 
amount paid for the transportation of troops, &c., 
since the rebellion commenced, to the railroads con- 
necting New York and Washington, to be $2,922,948. 


The following is # summary of the provisions of 
the law for establishing a national currency, which 
has passed both houses. Associations for banking 
purposes may be formed by any number of persons, 
not less‘than five. Capital stock not to be under 
$50,000 in small towns, but in cities with a popula- 
tion over 10,000, the amount of capital is not to be 
under $100,000 for any one banking association. 
Thirty per cent. of the capital must be paid before 
commencing business, and the remainder periodi- 
cally every two months. Banks so formed may con- 
tinue not more than twenty years. Each association 
shall transfer to the Treasurer of the United States 
any U.S. bonds bearing interest, to an amount not 
less than one-third the capital stock paid in, for 
which they shall be entitled to circulating notes 
equal to 90 per cent. of the bonds so transferred. 
The entire amount of the circulating notes to be 
issued under this act must not exceed $300,000,000 ; 
half of which is to be apportoined to associations in 
the District of Columbia and in the States and Ter- 
ritories according to representative population, and 
the remainder by the Secretary of the Treasury at 
his discretion. These notes are to be in denomina- 
tions of $5, $10, $20, $50, $100, $500, and $1000, as 
required. The banks are taxed 2 per cent. per an- 
num on the notes furnished them, payable 1 percent 


Iraty.—The Chamber of Deputies, ina discussion | half yearly. The notes are to be received by the 
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government at par in all parts of the Union, except 
for duties on imports, and to be received from the 
government for all dues by it, except interest on 
public debt. Each stockholder of such bank is 
liable for dowble the value of his shares, in case of 
failure of the bank. 


Military Affairs —The steamer Queen of the West, 
which recently ran past the rebel batteries at Vicks- 
burg, having afterwards gone up the Red river, was 
eaptured by a concealed rebel battery on the bank. 
According to the rebel accounts, most of the crew 
escaped on another vessel. The iron-clad gunboat 
Indianola, which followed the Queen of the West 
down the Mississippi, has also been captured, the 
Queen of the West being employed as one of the at- 
tacking vessels. 


No considerable movements are reported from 
other quarters, though preparations are said to be in 
progress for several important expeditions. A rebel 
taid has been made into central Kentucky, with little 
result, and in Virginia a rebel cavalry force is said 
to have crossed the Rappahannock, apparently with 
a view of attacking some detached portion of the 
army of the Potomac. 


Coneress.—In the Senate, bills were passed as foi- 
lows : for the removal of the Sioux Indians from Min- 
nesota ; to promote the health, comfort and efficiency 
of the army; the Indian Appropriation bill; for the 
sale and survey of certain Indian reservations in Cali- 
fornia ; to carry into effect the treaty with Peru ; to 
provide U. 8. Circuit Courts for the district of Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, with an additional Associate Judge 
of the U. S. Supreme Court for that district ; to incor- 
porate the Institution for the Education of Colored 
Children in the District of Columbia ; a bill amenda- 
tory of the Pacific Railroad bill ; a supplement tothe 
act for the relief of sufferers by the outrages of the 
Sioux Indians, extending the relief given; a bill to 
regulate proceedings in prize cases,amending previous 
acts ; for thecoliection of abandoned property and the 
prevention of fraud in insurrectionary districts; a 
bill to promote the efficiency of the engineer corps, 
with several amendments, one of which provides that 
no person of African descent shall be commissioned 
as an officer in the service of the United States, ex- 
cept company officers and in companies coniposed 
exclusively of persons of African descent ; one relat- 
ing to bounties of discharged soldiers; and the 
House bill amending the Internal Revenue bill, with 
amendments. The House amendment to the bill for 
enrolling the national forces (sometimes called the 
Conscription bill), was concurred in, and the bill has 
thus passed both Houses. The report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the bill to reorganize the 
Post Office Department, was adopted. The commit- 
tee of conference on the bill to provide ways and 
means for the support of the government, also made 
a report which was partly concufred in; a new 
committee was appointed, and their report on the 
Bank tax was adopted. The Military Committee re- 
ported adversely on the bill relating to hospitals and 
an ambulance corps. Bills were introduced to 
authorize the President, in certain cases, to take pos- 
session of steamboats and other vessels; to authorize 
the Covington and Cincinnati Bridge Company to 
build a bridge over the Ohio, not less than 100 feet 
above low water mark; and for the payment of sol- 
diers who Lave rendered service in the army without 
being enrolled. The Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, to whom was referred the diplomatic eorrés- 
pondence on the subject of foreign mediation in the 
present rebellion, reported a series of resolutions, 
declaring in substance, that while the United States 
have in times past accepted foreign arbitration for 
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the adjustment of questions with other sovereign 
powers, and are not disposed to misconstrue the 
motives for the offer of similar good offices in the 
present instance, such offers can arise only from a 
misunderstanding of the true state of the case; that 
any attempt by foreign powers to arrest the efforts 
of the government for the suppression of the rebel- 
lion tends to encourage that rebellion, and is thus 
calculated to prolong the struggle; and that any 
further effort in that direction must therefore be re- 
garded as an unfriendly act, which Congress earn- 
estly deprecates. Regret is expressed that foreign 
powers had not frankly assured the chiefs of the re- 
bellion, in the beginning, that a government such as 
they seek to found, based upon slavery, could not be 
recognized ; and a fixed purpose announced to prose- 
cute the war vigorously, for the suppression of the 
rebellion. The report of the Committee of Confer- 
ence on the Indemnification bill was adopted on the 
morning of the 3d. 


The House passed the Senate bill for enrolling the 
national forces, with an amendment limiting the term 
of service to the present rebellion, but not to exceed 
three years; and also with amendments, the Senate 
bill to punish frauds against the government. It 
also passed the following Senate bills: granting 
lands to Michigan and Wisconsin for constructing 
military roads; authorizing the payment of sick and 
wounded soldiers in hospitals and convalescent 
camps, Within 60 days ; to organize the Signal Corps ; 
disapproving certain acts of the Nevada Legislature 
relative to the rights of foreign mining corporations 
within that Territory; reorganizing the courts of 
the District of Columbia; authorizing the appoint- 
ment of an Assistant U. S. Treasurer; fixing the 
gauge of the Pacific railroad; providing that the 
U. S. Supreme Court shall Hereafter cousist of a 
Chief Justice and nine Associate Justices, one for 
the district of Oregon and California; granting lands 
to Kansas for railroad and telegraph purposes; au- 
thorizing the Postmaster General to take measures 
to avoid losses to the Department by failure to pre- 
pay postage on foreign letters; for the removal of 
Sioux Indians; for incorporating the Institution for 
the education of colored children in the District of 
Columbia; to carry into effect the treaty with Peru ; 
and authorizing the President to issue letters of 
marque. Among other bills passed were one to 
amend the Internal Revenue act; one authorizing 
the acting Governors of Tennessee and Louisiana to 
issue writs of election for Representatives to Congress, 
according to the laws of those States ; a bill in rela- 
tion to the revenue, reducing the duty on printing 
paper from 35 to 20 per cent.; one to punish 
frauds on the revenue; and for a branch mint in 
Nevada Territory. Committees of Conference were 
appointed on disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the bill to provide ways and means for the support 
of the government, the Naval Appropriation bill, the 
bill to reorganize the Post Office Department, that 
for the appointment of additional Generals ia the 
army, and the bill indemnifying the President and 
others for suspending the habeas corpus ; whose re- 
ports were severally adopted by the House. A bill 
to aid Maryland in abolishing slavery, appropriating 
$10,000,000 for the purpose, was reported from the 
select committee on emancipation, recommitted, and 
reported back, with the appropriation increased to 
$15,000,000, but was not acted on up to the close of 
the session of the 2d. G. W. Bridges, Representative 
from Tennessee, who had been arrested by rebel 
forces on his way to Washington, and only recently 
released, appeared on the 26th, and was admitted to 
his seat without referring his credentials to the Com- 
mittee on Elections. 





